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they are rendering united service. 


Corporation Gifts to Community Chests 


One of the significant developments of the last decade 
has been the growth of community chests. They are 
manifestly a business device, comparable in a sense to 
mergers and chain store companies, for liquidating high- 
ly competitive and increasingly costly money raising 
eforts by individual agencies. They appeal to the busi- 
ness man because they eliminate a multitude of separate 
appeals. The agencies are also relieved because through 
the chest they become the beneficiaries of a centralized 
and expertly managed money raising organization. 

Many persons have watched the growth of the chests 
with some apprehension lest (1) enterprises of an un- 


popular but socially significant character might be killed 


mply by non-inclusion in the chest; (2) the substitution 
of an annual drive with all the features of a business 
campaign for direct appeals on behalf of individual agen- 
cies and enterprises might rob financial cultivation of its 
most important feature, namely, its educational value. 
By others these fears are regarded as gratuitous. 


However this may be, the facts concerning increasing 
gifts by business corporations to community chests are 
instructive. A study of the extent to which such corpora- 
tions contribute to organized community chests has just 
ken published by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search." The Board of Sponsors of the study, consisting 
of 22 representative corporation officials, recommends the 
findings to both corporation and community welfare offi- 
tals for careful consideration, They believe that “the 
report establishes a basis for a sounder understanding 

ten these two major parties at interest in this prob- 
km and lays the groundwork for developing much needed 


fundamental principles to govern both contributions and 
sdlicitation.” 


The study covers reports of corporation contributions 
to 129 community chests in cities widely distributed geo- 
graphically and varying in population from 9,361 to 
064,200. The News-Bulletin of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, June 3, 1930, points out that 

tse 129 community chests represented over 40 per cent 
of the community chests in the United States and in 1929 

y tatsed over 83 per cent of all funds raised by com- 
Munity chests in the country.” 

Of the $58,801,872 raised in 1929 by these chests, 
$12,954,769, or 22 per cent, was contributed by corpora- 
p's. The total number of corporations contributing 

By gertoration Contributions to Organized Community Welfare Services. 


of 'erce Williams and Frederick E, Croxton. New York, National Bureau 
Onomic Research, 1930. $3.00. 
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“Of the nearly 13 million dollars contributed by corpo- 
rations for 1929, 47.2 per cent came from corporations 
engaged in manufacturing. Retail and wholesale trade, 
including chain stores, contributed 22.4 per cent. In the 
trade group, chain store corporations accounted for 2.9 
per cent. Other industries contributed as follows for 
1929: banks and trust companies, 10.7 per cent; insur- 
ance companies, 1.5 per cent; finance corporations other 
than insurance and banking, 5.0 per cent; steam railroads, 
three-tenths of 1 per cent; water and other transportation, 
1.4 per cent; public utilities other than transportation 
corporations (electric light, power and traction, gas and 
water, telephone and telegraph companies), 6.1 per cent; 
service corporations, 2.6 per cent; construction corpora- 
tions, 1.9 per cent; mining and quarrying corporations, 
1.0 per cent. Agriculture, in which the corporate form 
is assuming increasing importance, accounted for one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of the total contributions by corpora- 
tions to community chests. 


“Between 1920 and 1929 the total amount contributed 
by corporations to community chests covered by this study 
increased from $2,535,819 to $12,954,769. This growth 
reflects chiefly the steady spread of the community chest 
movement throughout the United States. Of the 129 
community chests submitting data for 1929, only 14 were 
in operation in 1920, and 13 of these furnished data for 
that year. In order to get a continuous picture for the 
years 1920 to 1929, inclusive, attention is directed to 
these 13 community chests. In 1929 they raised a little 
more than one-fifth of all the money raised by the 129 
chests in that year. In 1920 corporation contributions 
amounted to $2,535,819. They declined in 1921 and 1922, 
climbed continuously however in each year thereafter, 
reaching a total of $2,799,192 in 1929. This represents 
an increase of 10.4 per cent for the ten years covered 
by this study.” The table below summarizes this situation 
in the following 13 cities: Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Lansing, Louisville, Minneapolis, Plain- 
field, Rochester, N. Y., Saginaw, Springfield, Mass., 
Toledo, Youngstown. 


“There was a marked divergence in the per cent of total 
contributions received from corporations by different 
community chests. Those in Pontiac, Mich., Rochester, 
New Hampshire, and Rome, N. Y., received more than 
50 per cent of their total funds from corporations. Eight 
other community chests received 40 per cent or more 
from corporations. Seventeen community chests, how- 
ever, received less than 10 per cent of their total funds 
from corporations. 


“The extent to which the bulk of corporation support 
is concentrated in a few contributions is strikingly shown 
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Summary, ALL CoNTRIBUTIONS AND CorporATION CONTRIBUTIONS TO 13 ComMMUNITY CHESTS, 1920-1929 


er cent 
Amount of non- Amountof from Number of 


Total corporation corporation corpora- corporation 
Year contributed contributions contributions tions contributions 
$10,654,941 $8,119,122 $2,535,819 23.8 2,652 
9,144,481 6,917,655 2,226,826 24.4 3,346 
0,092,151 7,044,851 2,047,300 22.5 3,656 
9,247,372 7,008,827 2,238,545 24.2 3,937 
9,880,044 7,574,072 2,305,172 23.3 4,279 
10,195,312 7,875,622 2,319,690 22.8 4,551 One 
10,862,809 8,449,778 2,413,031 22.2 4,593 the edi 
eee 11,095,735 487,418 2,608,317 23.5 5,000 
ST 11,873,023 0,116,841 2,756,182 23.2 5,022 was th 
12,230,352 9,440,160 2,799,192 22. 5,127 ligious 
tries tc 
by the data for 1929. In 29 community chests 50 per munity chests reported contributions from insurance having 


cent of the total amount of corporation contributions is 
represented by 4 per cent or less of the number of cor- 


poration contributions. There were 20 community chests ' 


in 1929 in which fewer than five corporation contributions 
made up 50 per cent of the total amount received from 
corporations. 


A selected group of 164 nationally known manufactur- 
ing corporations together “accounted for 2,255 of the 
nearly 34,000 contributions made to 129 community chests 
in 1929 by corporations. One corporation in this selected 
group contributed to 99 different community chests in 
1929; 5 nationally known manufacturing corporations con- 
tributed to 50 or more each; 19 contributed to 20 or more 
each; and 28 contributed to 10 or more community chests 
each. 


“The contributions made by these 164 nationally known 
manufacturing corporations represented 15.2 per cent of 
the total number of contributions made by all manufactur- 
ing corporations in 1929. The amount contributed by 
them represented 26.4 per cent of the total amount con- 
tributed by all manufacturing corporations.” 


Such corporations appear to “base their scale of con- 
tributions to community chests on their estimate of the 
benefit to stockholders represented by potential service to 
employes on the part of the welfare agencies participating 
in community chests. 


“Taking the chain store industry separately, it was found 
that 64.1 per cent of the total number of contributions 
received by community chests from chain stores in 1929 
and 73.7 per cent of the total amount came from 34 
national chain store concerns. Chain stores appear to base 
their contribution policy on a desire to cultivate local 
good-will.” 


The study shows that banks and trust companies are an 
increasingly important factor in the support of community 
chests. Thirteen chests submitting data for the ten years 
1920-1929, inclusive, reported that the total amount con- 
tributed by banks and trust companies had grown from 
$153,804 to $243,737. “‘The number of contributions from 
banks and trust companies has increased from 79 to 142. In 
22 cities banks joined together in one contribution to the 
community chest through the local clearing house. Twenty 
of these clearing house contributions in the year 1929 em- 
braced 134 banks. Fourteen community chests out of the 
129 studied reported no contributions from banks or trust 
companies in any year. In a dozen other community chest 
cities, some banks contributed and others did not con- 
tribute. 


“Of 33,977 contributions from corporations in 1929, 
259 were from insurance companies. Sixty-four com- 


companies in 1929 and 65 reported none. . . . and fo 


“Twenty-six community chests reported contributions believe 
from steam railroads, or from subsidiaries affiliated with § mans. 
railroads, in 1929, and 13 main line railroads are shown § isin it 
as contributing to some of the 129 community chests J On. 
studied. in Gott 

“The contributions from public utility corporations other J whethe 
than transportation to the 13 community chests that sub- f) the W 
mitted data for the ten years 1920-1929, inclusive, have ff detisio 
increased from $56,503 in 1920 to $138,783 in 1929, In § sition. 
1920 this group of corporations accounted for 2.2 per cent ff @ worl 
of all the corporation contributions to the 13 community f the bel 
chests; in 1929 it accounted for 5.0 per cent. Only two ff Was sti 
community chests of the 129 reported no contributions J editor 
from public utility corporations in 1929. Of the $787,680 
contributed to the 129 community chests by public utilitie: 
other than transportation for 1929, 17.4 per cent was con- 
tributed by telephone companies.” 


The origin of the community chest is thus described: 
“The community chest is the outgrowth of (a) the Fed- 
eration of Charity and Philanthropy and (b) the War 
Chest. The first institution is a pre-war development; the 
second came into existence as a result of war-time chari- ff becom 
table appeals. The local federations did not succeed in 
building up any considerable measure of corporation sup- 
port. Prior to 1917 the Y. M. C. A. seems to have been 
the only welfare organization which received any con 
siderable proportion of its budget from corporation § tion of 
contributions. It is believed that this success was largely § those 
due to the intensive community-wide method of money: § easily { 
raising perfected by the Y. M. C. A. between 1905 and fy | 
1916. This technique was utilized by the various Wa § many ; 
service appeals, including the War Chest, during 1917 § 231° 
and 1918. In the case of the first Red Cross war drive accept 
of June, 1917, there appears to have been some reluctant? § The ) 
on the part of corporations to make outright contributions 9 to eye; 
Successive national war service appeals between that time § burdey 
and the termination of hostilities received a large propor ff ready, 
tion of their total contributions from corporations. . + +f would 

“Tn cities where community chests do not exist (judg: ff the As 
ing by data studied for New York, Chicago and Boston) f people 
charitable organizations receive on the whole a smaller honor, 
proportion of corporation support than do community } «Ty, 
chests. This applies also to charitable organizations ™\ Pang 23 
community chest cities that are not members of the com Ba fore; 
munity chest. This is true both for current expenses at F of a n; 
for special funds raised for buildings. The one strikinggis dig 
exception is the Y. M. C. A. which has consistently re un 
ceived a considerable proportion of its funds from cof 
porations. National organizations receive an insignificatt i tion o¢ 
fraction of their total funds in the form of corporatiol sca), 


B contributions. While the disaster relief appeals of the 
Wmerican Red Cross received considerable corporation 
ipport in many cities, it appears that, in general, cor- 
rations contributed a larger proportion of the funds 
raised by community chests than of the funds raised by 
disaster appeals in the same cities.” 


War Guilt—A German View 


One of the strongest impressions made on the mind of 
the editor of this Service during a recent visit to Europe 
was that of the hurt and bewilderment of German re- 
ligious leaders over the failure of Christians in other coun- 
tries to manifest any great concern over the injustice done 
Germany in the Versailles Treaty. The consciousness of 
ance faving been betrayed by the famous “Fourteen Points” 
and forced to give assent to a proposition that they dis- 
tions | believed and bitterly resented is acute among these Ger- 
with | mans. Regardless of the merits of the case, this attitude 
own & isin itself a datum of much significance. 
hests # On May 16 the German Alliance of Y. M. C. A.’s met 
in Gottingen and spent much time in debating the question 
other | whether or not to send delegates to the 1931 meeting of 
sub- § the World’s Alliance of Y. M. C. A.’s in America. The 
have § decision was in the affirmative but there was strong oppo- 
Jn § sition. This will be the first time since the war that such 
‘cent | 2 world conference of the movement is held in one of 
unity | the belligerent countries. It was noticeable that opposition 
two | Was strongest on the part of some of the older men. The 
tions § editor asked one of the younger association leaders, an 
able and influential minister, why the older men should 
ws recalcitrant while the men who were in the war were 

e to take a more moderate view. He replied: “We 
learned a hard lesson but we were young enough to learn 
i. The others were too old.” 


Against this background, the following expression of 
German opinion by former Chancellor Marx published 
inthe feature section of the New York Times on June 15 
becomes more intelligible and more striking. 


“The British press, incidental to Briand’s proposal for 
aEuropean federation on the occasion of the putting into 
effect of the Young plan, has rightly pointed out that, after 
on- § the liquidation of the material effects of the war, a liquida- 
ration § tion of the psychological remainders is in order. Among 
argely those psychological remainders the war guilt question 
joney- casily takes first place. 


Sand f “It jg necessary to show in what circumstances Ger- 
} o7 many accepted the Treaty of Versailles and with it Article 
19 l. It is just to declare that Germany was forced to 
accept the Treaty of Versailles, in spite of Article 231. 
: The National Assembly at Weimar was ready to agree 
itions. # to everything. The German people were to assume huge 
t time F burdens over a period of decades. For that they were 
ropor f ready, for Germany had lost the war. But one thing they 
_‘' | Mould not and could not agree to unless, as a member of 
(judg- f the Assembly expressed it, the last thing left to the German 


oston) # people was also to be surrendered, and that was national 
mallet honor, 


nunity ) “The transactions of the National Assembly on June 22 
oe and 23 should be read in the stenographic report. Even 
by: f a foreigner cannot but be deeply impressed by this revolt 
wr ,.anation plunged into misfortune but still conscious of 
re = Hdignity. By a large majority the National Assembly 
uy a June 22 agreed to the proposal of the government to 
“call atept the Treaty of Versailles, but with the excep- 
. id tn of the clauses on war guilt and the surrender of the 
oie ed war criminals. That was on June 22. But on 
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the following day the National Assembly was informed 
of the note of the allied governments which has achieved 
a certain celebrity in world history. It contained these 
devastating words: 


“*The allied and associated powers therefore feel con- 
strained to say that the time for discussion has passed. 
They can accept or acknowledge no qualification or reser- 
vation and must require of the German representatives 
an unequivocal decision as to their: purpose to sign and 
accept as a whole, or not to sign and accept, the treaty as 
finally formulated.’ 

“Dismay was boundless among all parties of the Na- 
tional Assembly. One must one’s self have actually had 
experience of the sentiment at that time to realize fully 
how hard a nation which holds to its honor may be struck 
in its deepest feeling. 

“What remained for the National Assembly? The war 
was lost, the army withdrawn, cannon were set up and 
aimed at the thriving cities on the Rhine and in the indus- 
trial territory. It was known that if by 7 o’clock in the 
evening acceptance of the treaty had not been received 
in Paris, thousands of human lives and an enormous 
amount of property in the thriving provinces of Germany 
would be destroyed. With gnashing of teeth, in a state 
of collapse, they yielded to the fate that human power 
could no longer turn aside. 

“But never has the warm hope been extinguished among 
the German people that the unjust reproach of being the 
sole author of the war would one day be set aside. . . . 

“If Germany strives with all her might to have the 
injustice of the Versailles guilt thesis recognized, she does 
it not in order to have grounds for refusing reparations 
to the victorious allied powers. But with justice she puts 
the demand: The clauses of the Versailles Treaty con- 
cerning the charges of war guilt must be revised and recti- 
fied. That much justice demands, which holds good even 
in the relations between nations which have been at war 
with one another.” 


Important Court Decision 


On May 26, 1930, the United States Supreme Court 
handed down a decision in the case of Texas and New 
Orleans Railroad Co. v. the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks. In the INForMaTION Service for 
February 1, 1930, we called attention to the fact that this 
case arose because the railway furthered the formation of 
a special association of railway clerks, brought pressure 
on members of the union to withdraw from it, and indi- 
cated that it would deal only with representatives of the 
association which it sponsored. 

The union regarded this action as illegal under the Rail- 
way Labor Act which provides that representatives of the 
employes and employers shall be selected “without inter- 
ference, influence or by coercion exercised by either party 
over the self-organization or designation of representa- 
tives by the other.” The federal district court supported 
the union’s contention and issued an injunction restraining 
the railroad from interference but the railroad continued 
its policy, discharged members of the union and was ad- 
judged in contempt of court. The railroad appealed the 
case to the Circuit Court of Appeals which upheld the 
district court. The railroad then brought the case before 
the Supreme Court on a writ of certiorari. 

The Supreme Court took cognizance of the fact that a 
vice-president of the railroad had written to the president 
that the association of clerks had been organized because 
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the company could, he believed, settle a demand for an 
increase in wages for $75,000 instead of $340,000, an 
estimated increase which would result if the company 
recognized the union and submitted the demand to arbi- 
tration. The court also pointed out that Congress, when 
it repealed former legislation governing railroad disputes 
and passed the act of 1926, intended to set up a system 
of arbitration which would be legally binding and give the 
President of the United States power to create an emer- 
gency board to investigate disputes any time that the dis- 
putes threatened to cause an interruption in interstate 
commerce. While such boards are investigating, and for 
30 days after they report to the President, neither party 
to the dispute can take action which will bring a change 
in the conditions out of which the dispute arose. By these 
provisions Congress established a basis which enables any 
court of competent jurisdiction to restrain either party to 
the controversy. 


The court then directed its attention to the question 
whether the section of the law prohibiting interference 
with the selection of representatives gave the courts the 
same powers which they ordinarily exercise in connection 
with “fraud, duress, and undue influence.” The conclu- 
sion reached is that “freedom of choice in the selection of 
representatives on each side of the dispute is the essential 
foundation of the statutory scheme. All the proceedings 
looking to amicable adjustments and to agreements for 
arbitration of disputes, the entire policy of the act, must 
depend for success on the uncoerced action of each party 
through its own representatives to the end that agreements 
satisfactory to both may be reached and the peace essential 
to the uninterrupted service of the instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce may be maintained. 


“There is no impairment of the voluntary character of 
arrangements for the adjustment of disputes in the im- 
position of a legal obligation not to interfere with the free 
choice of those who are to make such adjustments. On the 
contrary, it is of the essence of a voluntary scheme, if it is 
to acomplish its purpose, that this liberty should be safe- 
guarded. The definite prohibition which Congress in- 
serted in the act cannot therefore be overridden in the 
view that Congress intended it to be ignored. As the 
prohibition was appropriate to the aim of Congress, and 
is capable of enforcement, the conclusion must be that 
‘enforcement was contemplated.” 


Furthermore, “the power to regulate commerce is the 
power to enact ‘all appropriate legislation’ for its ‘protec- 
tion and advancement’; to adopt measures ‘to promote its 
growth and insure its safety’; to ‘foster, protect, control 
and restrain.” Exercising this authority, Congress may 
facilitate the amicable settlement of disputes which 
threaten the service of the necessary agencies of interstate 
transportation. In shaping its legislation to this end, 
Congress was entitled to take cognizance of actual con- 
ditions and to address itself to practicable measures. The 
legality of collective action on the part of employes in 
order to safeguard their proper interests is not to be dis- 
puted. It has long been recognized that employes are 
entitled to organize for the purpose of securing the redress 
of grievances and to promote agreements with employers 
relating to rates of pay and conditions of work. 

“Congress was not required to ignore this right of the 
employes but could safeguard it and seek to make their 
appropriate collective action an instrument of peace rather 
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than of strife. Such collective action would be a mock 
if representation were made futile by interferences wit 
freedom of choice. Thus the prohibition by Congress 9 
interference with the selection of representatives for the 
purpose of negotiation and conference between employers 
and employes, instead of being an invasion of the cop. 
stitutional right of either, was based on the recognition of | 
the rights of both.” 


The railroad in justification of its action cited the ru. 
ings of the Supreme Court in Adair v. United States (20] . 
U. S. 161) and Coppage v. Kansas (236 U. S. 1). In 
the first case a section in a federal statute regulating inter. 
state commerce prohibited the railroads from discharging 
employes because they were members of unions. This 
section was declared unconstitutional. In the second cas: ff Loo 
a state statute prohibited employers from requiring em- 
ployes, as a condition of obtaining employment, to sign 
agreements not to join unions. This law was also declared 
unconstitutional. In both cases the claim of unconstitu. ROBC 
tionality was based on the theory that the statutes were i 
unwarranted infringements on the liberty of contract. It * 
is noteworthy that in Coppage v. Kansas, Justice Hughes This 
as well as Justices Holmes and Day dissented. If in § YU 
Adair v. United States, as in this case of the railway tave b 


clerks, the principle had been applied that “the power to existin 


regulate commerce is the power to enact ‘all appropriate § 3° 


egislation’” which “may facilitate the amicable settlement | {und 


of disputes which threaten the service of the necessary betwee 


agencies of interstate transportation,” the power of dis § "Yi 


charge would have received a limitation which would have 
made less likely the discharge of representatives under togeth 
statute definitely prohibiting interference with the sele th 
tion of representatives. The Supreme Court in the pree qr ad 
ent case dismissed the claim of the railroad in justification 
of the discharge of representatives with the statement that tra 
“the Railway Labor Act of 1926 does not interfere with tell On 
normal exercise of the right of the carrier to select its et 
employes or to discharge them. The statute is not aimed esting 
at this right of the employers but at the interference with worker 
the right of employes to have representatives of their own of wor 
choosing. As the carriers subject to the act have no cor ton 0: 
stitutional right to interfere with the freedom of the em 


ployes in making their selections, they cannot complain Pa 
of the statute on constitutional grounds.” ", 


The railroad also claimed that under Section 20 of the 
Clayton Act the district court had no right to issue a9 aq ag 
injunction in the case because there was no “irreparable cooper 
injury to property or to a property right” threatened. T0f hv. 
this the Supreme Court replied that “it may be doubted ff the eo, 
whether Section 20 can be regarded as limiting the ar 
thority of the court to restrain the violation of an explict i poy y 
provision of an act of Congress, where an injunction woull pei. 
otherwise be the proper remedy. It is not necessary ! 
pass upon this point, for if it could be said that it wa 
necessary in the present instance to show a property inter- 
est in the employes in order to justify the court in grat 
ing an injunction, we are of the opinion that there wa 
such an interest, with respect to the selection of represe 
tatives to confer with the employer in relation to contracts 
of service, as satisfied by the statutory requirement.” 

This is a noteworthy decision whose significance 
appear if the above is read in connection with this Depatt 
ment’s monograph, The Use of Injunctions in Labor Di 
putes (INFORMATION SERVICE for March 8, 1930). 
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